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SOME DISTURBING EDUCATIONAL 
CONTRADICTIONS’ 


Anpbrew S. Draper, then president of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, in 1896 told the National Education 
Association that the United States had a very great 
system for extending popular education in this coun- 
try, but he described it as an “unsystematie system,” 
which he believed was characteristic of a youthful but 
very great people. He said that the public schools 
were products of pioneers whose numerical growth 
had been phenomenal, whose energy had been intense, 
and whose quickwittedness and co-operative institu- 
tional life had excited the admiration of the world. 

During the years that have passed since that ap- 
praisal of this country’s educational efforts more than 
a half century ago, publie education in the United 
States has reached its most lofty quantitative triumphs. 
Its growth since 1900 has been phenomenal and with- 
out parallel in any other period or place. It was re- 
ported that more than one fifth of the total population 
of the United States may today be found enrolled in 
the public and independent schools of the United 
States: nearly twenty-six million in elementary 


1 Address before the Wake County (N. Car.) Phi Beta 
Kappa Association, October 20, 1952. 


By 
EDGAR W. KNIGHT 
KENAN PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL 
HISTORY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


schools, more than six million in secondary schools, 
and nearly two and a half million in higher educa- 
tional institutions. 

The swiftness of this tremendous growth into the 
largest co-operative social effort in all human history 
was almost bewildering and brought with it some con- 
fusion and some disturbing contradictions. About 
1,600,000 more children were enrolled in the elemen- 
tary school this year than last and it was reported 
that more than 160,000 new teachers were needed, 
mostly in the elementary schools, a number that did 
not include the replacement of those with substandard 
and emergency certificates and the serious need to pro- 
But 
this was only a part of the disheartening news from 
the educational front in the fall of 1952. The need 
for better physical facilities was also critical. Of the 
900,000 classrooms in use for the publie schools, more 
than 250,000 were reported as substandard, thousands 
of them as obsolescent and “unsafe from the stand- 
points of fire, accident, or even health.” » About 88,000 
new classrooms had been constructed between 1950 and 
1952, but 78,000 of these were required to take care 


vide for overcrowded classes and double sessions. 
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of the phenomenal increase in enrollments. It was 
estimated that during the next eight years at least 
600,000 new classrooms would be needed. In spite of 
these deficiencies the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in the wonder-working powers of education seemed 
to continue undiminished, even in these doubtful and 
doubting days, when more hard things were being said 
about the schools than at any other time, including 
the depression years that began in 1929. The people 
appeared to look upon their educational arrangements 
with as great admiration and as pardonable pride as 
ever before, even though some of the fair promises of 
public education were clearly unfulfilled. 

That admiration and pride are not difficult to un- 
derstand. No other instrumentality of American 
democracy, probably not even freedom of religion, of 
the press, of speech, and of assembly, or universal 
suffrage, has held out more hope to the people of this 
country than the idea of equality of opportunity 
through universal public education. This is one of the 
most fascinating parts of the entire democratic epic 
of America which has stood as a sign and a symbol of 
the opportunity of the American people in this world, 
There is indisputable evidence that it has rescued mil- 
lions of people from the suffocating loneliness of near 
or sheer illiteracy and brought them some acquaintance 
with the hypnotic power of the printed page, raised 
the level of their lives, and given them hope which 
they could not have had by any other earthly means. 
The many promises of universal education by means 
of the public schools, which Horace Mann ealled “the 
greatest invention of man,” have held out to the people 
of this country an earthly hope apparently comparable 
only to the spiritual hope held out to men by means 
of universal salvation in the Christian Church. 

The faith of the American people in publie educa- 
tion has been intense and perhaps at times so blind as 
to appear almost pathetic, just as was the faith of 
in universal through the Christian 
Both of these great institutions, the Church 


men salvation 
Church. 
and public education, were born in poverty and in an 
atmosphere of social contempt. In their infancy both 
were fed sparingly on the erumbs of charity and phi- 
lanthropy, and the way of each was obstructed: that 
of the Church in its early years by conflicting philoso- 
phies, and that of public education for a long time by 
partisan politicians and indifferent, if not hostile, 
ecclesiasties and nowadays apparently by conflicting 
philosophies and contradictions. Both slowly gained 
strength and eventually became powerful in the lives 
of men. But the principle of universal and free edu- 
sation, central in the idea of the American public 


school, has now passed into practical application and 


acceptance in all the American states. 
But in the great quantitative growth of education 
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in the United States two conspicuous contradictions or 
paradoxes have developed. One is the lack of the 
proper education of teachers and of teachers of teach- 
ers for the schools, and the other, the lack of proper 
attention by the schools and colleges to the gifted and 
talented students. 

For a long time and even up and into the present 
century conditions in preparation for the practice of 
medicine, law, and engineering were almost as un- 
healthy as conditions in the preparation of teachers 
now seem to be. But the searchlight of responsible 
national studies served to put out of business the dis- 
reputable “schools” in these fields and to improve 
some of those that were of less doubtful character. 
The need for similar studies in so-called professional 
education has pressed increasingly for attention, which 
is long overdue. But it is likely that this need will 
continue to press and attention to it continue overdue 
so long as the numerous and miscellaneous means and 
agencies engaged in the training and the licensing of 
teachers and managers of the schools remain unchecked 
in their crass competition for students, who now are 
fairly free to roll their own diplomas and certificates 
in the most important profession in American democ- 
racy. The immense inflation and proliferation of the 
curriculum in teacher-edueation institutions, even on 
the graduate level, enable and even encourage indif- 
ferent and sometimes quite weak students to become 
teachers and managers of the schools with compara- 
tively little intellectual effort, if they but learn to give 
the passwords and pronounce the pedagogical shibbo- 
leths. 

Here a 
stands disclosed to the earnest observer. 


contradiction 
There is no 


most striking educational 
common agreement among the professional edueation- 
alists on how best to prepare teachers and managers 
of the schools, and this has beeome an increasingly 
acute issue as the public educational arrangements of 
this country have increased in quantity. This is today 
about as controversial among the professional educa- 
tionalists as dogmas or platforms ever were among 
the ecclesiastics and politicians. In edueation there 
has been no official hierarchy or party machine to 
determine dogmas or platforms or to settle unseemly 
disputes on what should be taught in the schools or 
who should teach it, or to put out the fires of the dis- 
putants. State educational associations and even the 
big and powerful NEA have seemed to content them- 
selves with passing resolutions on the need for better 
teachers and, of course, for more money te pay them; 
but the grave responsibilities of preparation of the 
teachers and managers of the country’s largest social 
endeavor have been complacently left to the countless 
teacher-education institutions which, it has been said, 
sometimes appear to be in cahoots with the certificat- 
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ing bureaus of state departments of education, some 
of whose specialists, it has also been said, cannot 
always qualify for the certificates they issue to those 
who go about the Middletowns trying to teach and 
This condition is in striking 
Physi- 


cians determine who may be physicians; lawyers, who 


manage the schools. 


contrast to those in some other professions. 


may be lawyers; engineers, who may be engineers; 
pharmacists and dentists, who may be pharmacists and 
dentists; and barbers, morticians, and beauticians, who 
may become practitioners in those crafts. 

Nor is this the darkest side of the educational scene. 
It has been shown by competent studies that too many 
of those who enter on preparation for teaching are not 
as able and as promising as their contemporaries in 
other departments of schools and universities. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley and William S. Learned found in an 
excellent study in 1920 that conditions were then very 
discouraging, and they commented upon the evils of 
competition for students in teacher-education institu- 
tions.?- Since that time the affliction of competition 
has increased, but the quality of work done in such 
institutions has not always increased. President 
Murray Butler of Columbia 
pointed out in his annual report in 1927 that, with 


Nicholas University 
“those exceptions which here as always prove the 
rule,” teachers in this country “are and for some 
time past have been, in large part, uneducated in any 
large and justifiable sense of the word. The elaborate 
training which they have so often received is a sorry 
substitute for education. ...” A decade later Wil- 
liam S. Learned and Ben Wood reported® in a study 
of educational conditions in Pennsylvania that most 
of the prospective teachers in the educational institu- 
tions of that state were “not at home in the lower half 
of the total college distributions; they exhibit inferi- 
ority in contrast with the nonteachers in nearly every 
department of study; and they show up badly when 
compared in the same tests with students four years 
below them who represent the educational problems 
with which they will have to deal.” The report also 
showed that the ability and achievements of those in 
training for teaching in specialized teacher-training 
institutions were “consistently and conspicuously be- 
low the level of the group as a whole.” 

A decade later I. L. Kandel wrote* of a strange 


paradox in the educational history of this country, 


pointing out “that, while faith in education and in the 


Preparation of Teachers for 
Bulletin No, 14, The Car- 
Advancement of Teaching, 


2‘*The Professional 
American Publie Schools.’’ 
negie Foundation for the 
1920. 

3**The Student and His Knowledge.’’ Bulletin No. 
22, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1938. 

*Scnoo, AND Society, LXVII (April 24, 1948), pp. 
308-09. 
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provision of equality of opportunity is one of the 
most deep-rooted of American sentiments, the public 
esteem of teachers has never paralleled its faith in 
education. The American public has been trained to 
spend money on build!ngs and equipment, but has not 
yet discovered that its expenditure for teachers is not 
commensurate with the work expected of them.” And 
in 1950 a layman and writer for magazines, who did 
not wish to disclose his real identity and gave instead 
a fictitious name,® wrote that not only were the teacher- 
education institutions not yet drawing the best stu- 
dents from the high schools, but the teachars of teach- 
ers in those institutions were not as superior as teach- 
ers in liberal arts colleges and universities but ranked 
He be- 
lieved that so long as inferior students were taught by 


“close to the bottom in academic prestige.” 


inferior teachers the promise of improving publie edu- 
Disturbing 
also was the report of the Educational Testing Service 


cation in this country was not bright. 


in the summer of 1952 on the Selective Service Col- 
lege Qualification Tests, which showed that of the 
major fields of study registrants in “Education” were 
in the lowest rank, a fact that seemed bad for the 
future of public-school administration. 

A close companion contradiction to the educational 
paradox about which Kandel wrote seems equally and 
increasingly glaring. This is the neglect of the able 
and talented pupils and students by the schools and 
colleges. The “lockstep” at all levels of American 
education seems to be making these young people the 
lost and forgotten generation in the school popula- 
tion. Much has been written and spoken on this eon- 
dition, but, as in so many issues in edueation, after 
all is said and done more seems to be said than done 
about it. In the beginnings of what eame to be known 
as public-school education, attention was first given to 
those children who were poor in this world’s goods, 
and the element of charity in education was difficult 
to dislodge, even in those states considered most edu- 
It was this practice that moved 
Thaddeus Stevens to make his powerful speech in the 


cationally advanced. 


legislature of Pennsylvania in 1835 against the poor 
school law of that state. 

To have given educational attention in the early 
days first to the children of indigent parents was a 
noble sentiment, but it turned out to be degrading by 
making them the aristocracy of poverty and tending 
In the 
1850’s Governor Henry Wise of Virginia eriticized the 


also to perpetuate invidious class distinetions. 


practices in that state and asked whether it was right 
to exclude from the benefits of the public-school funds 
all children “except those who put in the plea of rags 
and dirt.” He said that to be lifted up such children 
must first be degraded; to elevate their spirits they 
must first be made public paupers by the state. 


5 J. W. Sperry. Life, October 16, 1950. 
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Thomas Jefferson seemed to have been the first 
American educational statesman and philosopher to 
recognize those edicts of nature now called individual 
differences. In his famous school plan for Virginia 
in 1779 he proposed special provision for those blessed 
by nature with ability, and he would have the schools 
seek out and identify the “best and most promising” 
youth in Virginia, raking the rubbish for genuises. 
But this perspective, which the late Edward L. Thorn- 
dike 150 years later urged in his remarkable discus- 
sion of the need for paying attention to the able in 
the schools,® had not been gained by any American 
commonwealth by mid-twentieth century. 

As early as 1597 Superintendent William J. Shearer 
of the Elizabeth (N. J.) schools wrote in The Atlantic 
Monthly that the organization of the schools discour- 
aged adequate attention to the more promising chil- 
dren. Most of the schools at that time, he said, at- 
tempted to reach all the children by adapting the work 
to the mythical average child. He said that the rigidly 
and mechanically organized schools, in trying to be of 
the greatest help to the largest number of pupils in the 
least time and at the least public expense, failed to 
provide properly for able pupils. He called the or- 
ganization and administration of the public schools 
“the eruel master” of the children that kept them in 
an “intellectual lockstep.” Gearing the work of the 
schools to the average and slow pupil worked manifest 
injustice to those who could move faster, and, with 
the progress of all kept to the pace of the less able, 
the abler students acquired habits of indolence and in- 
attention. “Thus in chain-gangs are the bright and 
the slow bound and forced to move at the same pace.” 

In 1913 when the “economy” movement in American 
education was getting feverish, Superintendent J. H. 
Van Sickle of the Springfield (Mass.) schools told the 
National Edueation Association that individual dif- 
ferences in the mental power of pupils should be ree- 
ognized. He said that for the schools to undertake 
the same preparation of all pupils, regardless of dif- 
ference in aptitude and ability, was one of the large 
causes of He urged that the 
schools give more attention to the abler pupils and 
this could be done without departing “from the demo- 
cratic ideal of equality of opportunity for all.” He 


waste in education, 


asserted, as has been asserted many times since, that 
equality of educational opportunity and identity of 
educational opportunity were not equivalent terms. 
The result of practices in the schools was that the 
abler pupils were retarded and the less able were dis- 
couraged. In the 1930’s George E. Vincent, formerly 
president of the University of Minnesota, asked, espe- 
cially of practices in higher education: “How long are 
we going to center our attention upon the ‘lame ducks’ 


6 The School Review, XI. (May, 1932), pp. 337-45. 
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and take care of the mediocre people to the neglect of 
those of superior ability?” He believed that the edu- 
cational efforts of the people of this country should 
be devoted to identifying superior students and giving 
them opportunities to educate themselves. 

In 1950 the Educational Policies Commission pre- 
sented a fervid if not too clear and specific brief for 
more attention to gifted pupils in the public schools, 
and the subject was discussed the same year at the 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
In March of 1952 Henry Chauncey, president of the 
Educational Testing Service, pointed out that the 
present “lockstep” procedures in education seriously 
delayed the development of critical skills in students 
and urged that provision be made for every student 
to proceed at his own pace. He also noted that a 
student who scored in the highest bracket on scholas- 
tic-aptitude tests had about fourteen times as great 
opportunity to make “Who’s Who in America” or 
“American Men of Science” as one who scored below 
average. But the old notion that talented students 
were queer and eccentric seemed to persist at mid- 
twentieth century. It was reported that some people 
still believed that genius was highly related to instabil- 
ity. Others were reported to believe that genius and 
eccentricity were inseparable. Many adults seemed to 
believe that the gifted child was unstable, was some- 
times shunned and even looked upon with suspicion. 

But these views were discredited by L. M. Terman 
and M. H. Oden’ who showed that the gifted child was 
attractive and well-rounded and “not the physical 
weakling and social misfit so often pictured in popular 
thought.” This study indicated the “conservative esti- 
mate that more than half of the children with IQ’s of 
135 or above had already mastered the school curricu- 
lum to a point two full grades beyond the one in 
which they were enrolled, and some of them as much 
as three or four grades beyond.” Nevertheless, and 
while the need for improving the educational oppor- 
tunities of gifted children were being more and more 
theoretically recognized, the extent to which the need 
was being met was not too encouraging. In 1949 it 
was reported that responses from teacher-education 
institutions, departments and schools of education in 
the colleges and universities, and from superintendents 
of 100 large cities in the United States showed that 
“little attention was given to gifted children,” although 
a few cities provided special classes for them. Only 
California, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin in 
1947 “had established some degree of legislative au- 


thority for organizing special classes for the mentally 
gifted,” and only two states had made financial pro- 


7**The Gifted Child Grows Up.’’ Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1947. See also P. Witty. 
Scuoou AnD Society, Vol. 76 (September 20, 1952), pp. 
177-81, for literature on this subject. 
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vision for the support of such work. Very few city 
school systems seemed to be giving any special atten- 
tion to gifted children “beyond permitting an acceler- 
ated program through the medium of special promo- 
tion or ‘skipping’.” Two years later only six state de- 
partments of education indicated some type of provi- 
sion for gifted children, and six city school systems 
reported that their provisions for such work had been 
discontinued. It was also reported that the teacher- 
education institutions were giving much more attention 
to the preparation of teachers of mentally deficient 
children than to the preparation of teachers of gifted 
and talented children, the ratio being about 7.5 to 1. 
Apparently what the teacher-education institutions had 
come euphoniously to eall “special education” actually 
generally meant education for the physically and men- 
tally deficient children. 

The noble sentiment that moved humanitarians in 
the early days to give educational attention first to 
children of indigent parents differed from the com- 
passionate emotion that seems nowadays to move the 
schools and colleges to give their major attention to 
the poor of another sort. Objections to the early prac- 
tice were finally recognized as valid and the idea of 
free and equal universal schooling, which came to con- 
quer this country, has been one of the most charming 
features of the entire epic of American democracy. 
But the afterglow of that triumph and of the phe- 
nomenal quantitative development of schooling could 
easily be made to blind the people of this country or 
put them into improper educational focus. To en- 
courage primary attention to the inferior rather than 


Reborts. 
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to the superior in ability in the schools and colleges 
in the long run will bring false educational blessings. 
Two decades ago Edward L. Thorndike pointed out 
this danger and said that practices at that time were 
“surely bad” and could not bring profit to those of 
inferior ability or the community. He declared that 
the inereased and increasing educational resources 
should be used “to aid young men and women whom 
nature and nurture have chosen to profit from school- 
ing.” Those who could do much for the world should 
be given more educational attention: “In the wars we 
are incessantly waging against disease, misery, deprav- 
ity, injustice, and ugliness, we should not provide our 
best marksmen with the poorest weapons nor ask our 
bravest to fight with their naked hands.” 

Perhaps when teacher-education departments and 
schools in the colleges and universities and the teachers 
colleges become less homespun and the schools and 
other educational institutions and certificating bureaus 
less preoceupied with administrative mechanics and 
more with real educational issues, better teachers may 
be prepared and the abler students may come to get 
their fair share of attention. But before that time 
institutions of all kinds must 
learn that they are not retreating from the democratie 
tradition and ideal of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity when they pay more attention to the proper 
education rather than the mechanical training of teach- 
ers and give closer attention to the abler students all 
along the line. No other road of escape from the 
monopoly of mediocrity seems open to American edu- 


arrives educational 


cation. 





RELATION OF RECORD SYSTEMS TO 
GOALS OF GENERAL EDUCATION?! 


MARGARET J. FULTON 
West Virginia University 


COLLEGES and universities consider certain objec- 
tives of general education important, but few insti- 
tutions have examined the extent to which their record 
systems are serving these professed objectives. In the 
curriculum and instruction area of the university-wide 
self-survey at Syracuse University a special study was 
made of the nature of the institutional and college ob- 
jectives that have to do with general education.2, The 

1M. J. Fulton, ‘‘Content, Duplication, and Voids in 
the Records of Students in Four Major Colleges of Syra- 
cuse University’’ (unpublished doctoral dissertation). 
Syracuse University, 1949. 

2N. M. Downie, ‘‘A Study of the General Education 
of Seniors and Sophomores of Syracuse University’’ (un- 
published doctoral dissertation). Syracuse University, 
1948, pp. 15-35. 


objectives of general education as stated in “A Design 
for General Education for Members of the Armed 
Forces”? were divided into 18 statements in terms of 
knowledge, skill, and understanding. Faeulty mem- 
bers were asked to indicate the degree of importance 
that they attached to each of these objectives and 
whether or not they assumed direct, incidental, or no 
responsibility for students’ progress toward them. In 
addition, 550 students in five major colleges of the 
university at the sophomore and senior levels were 
asked their opinion of the importance of these ob- 
jectives and the extent to which they felt the program 
was serving these objectives. 

Both faculty and students apparently regard the 
objectives as important. Of the 18 statements, nine 
were rated very important by a majority of both 
faculty and students. These are: (1) writing clearly 

3 American Council on Education. A Design for Gen- 


eral Education for Members of the Armed Forces, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1944, pp. 14-15. 
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and effectively, (2) speaking easily and well, (3) 
understanding other people, (4) discovering personal 
strengths and weaknesses, (5) thinking clearly, (6) 
understanding the meaning and values of life, (7) 
developing a personal philosophy, (8) making a wise 
vocational choice, and. (9) preparing for a vocation. 

The remaining nine objectives that both faculty and 
students apparently regard as important are: (10) 
developing good health habits, (11) understanding the 
basis of personal and community health, (12) develop- 
ing social competence, (13) preparing for a satisfae- 
tory family and marital adjustment, (14) understand- 
ing world problems, (15) learning how to participate 
effectively as a citizen, (16) understanding scientific 
developments and processes and their applications in 
society, (17) developing an understanding and enjoy- 
ment of literature, and (18) developing an under- 
standing and enjoyment of art and music. 

Since these objectives were considered important, it 
seemed worth while to examine the extent to which 
the present record system was serving these objectives. 
Analysis of the records in 15 personnel offices at 
Syracuse University revealed the existence of 5,129 
items. The extent to which these items had a direct 
bearing upon the 18 objectives was investigated. 

Each objective is commented on briefly so as to in- 
dicate questions that may serve as guides for other 
institutions that may wish to examine their record 
systems in the light of these objectives. 

Speaking and writing effectively —It may be asked 
to what extent grades received by students for courses 
in English and speech are indicative of student prog- 
ress toward these objectives. It 1s logieal to expect 
emphasis on these objectives in courses of this nature. 
Inquiry should also be made into the extent to which 
grades received by students in other courses have any 
direct bearing on these objectives. 

Understanding other people-—The amount of em- 
phasis that is being given this objective within course 
work in general should be analyzed. It may be worth 
while to inquire whether increased understanding of 
people is the particular responsibility of a few selected 
departments or is an objective to which all or most 
courses should directly contribute. 

Discovering personal strengths or weaknesses.— 
Rather comprehensive data may be on record for 
students; however, the extent to which the information 
is used depends upon the number of students that 
avail themselves of the data. A definite orientation 
course or program for freshmen may be one means of 
bringing about systematic self-appraisal on the part 
of all students. Evidence is needed to indicate the 
extent to which such data are used in enlightened 
planning. 

Thinking clearly.—It may be worth while to inquire 
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whether the grades received by students are based 
upon the extent to which they recognize vocabulary, 
facts, and principles, or whether the quality of think- 
ing that they are able to do is taken into account. 
Analysis of instructor-made tests may show that they 
are concerned basically with the knowledge and skill 
and relatively little with understanding and quality of 
To that extent grades tend to be limited in 
their significance for quality of thinking. It should 
be possible to gather evidence of quality of thinking 


thinking. 


from the records. If the faculty assumes responsi- 
bility in helping students attain this objective, evi- 
dence of student progress toward this objective should 
become part of a student’s cumulative record. 

Understanding the meaning and values of life and 
developing a personal philosophy.—It would be worth 
while to inquire whether assisting students to attain 
these objectives is the particular responsibility of a 
few selected departments (i.e. religion, philosophy), 
or are these objectives to which all or most courses 
should directly contribute. Evidence concerning the 
influence of education on student values should be 
recorded so that trends of development may be 
evaluated. 

Wise choice of and preparation for a vocation.— 
Voeational-interest testing may be included as part of 
a test battery given college students. However, in- 
quiry should be made into the extent to which such 
information is being obtained by students. Evidence 
is needed to indicate the extent to which the results of 
these inventories are used in enlightened planning and 
the extent to which the plans are pursued by the 
student. 

Developing good health habits—To have routine 
data on record for every student as the result of a 
physical examination is not enough. The record of 
every student should contain evidence concerning the 
ability of the student to improve and maintain his own 
health and to take his share of the responsibility for 
protecting the health of others. Reeorded evidence 
should reveal the actual health practices of students 
and not merely what students state their health prac- 
tices to be. 

Developing social competence.—It is important to 
identify the strengths and weaknesses of students’ 
personalities in regard to their social adjustment. In- 
formation of this nature should become a matter of 
record, since it is useful in vocational and educational 
guidance. An orientation course for freshmen should 
bring about a systematic self-appraisal of social com- 
petence on the part of all students. 

Learning how to participate effectively as a citizen. 
—Reeorded evidence should indicate the ability of 
students to adjust to others. Furthermore, these data 
should reveal the extent to which students co-operate 
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with others for the attainment of common objectives. 
Preparation for satisfactory family and marital 
adjustment.—Comprehensive personal data may be on 
record for students; but the ability to make a wise 
choice of a life partner depends upon the extent to 
which a person is able to discover and weigh evidence 
pertinent to the problem on hand. A definite marriage 
and family course may be one means of bringing about 
this 
made toward this objective should be on record. 


competency in regard. Evidence of progress 


Four final objectivés.—Evidence should be on record 


concerning the development of the attitudes of students * 


toward world problems, ability to think scientifically, 
and their appreciation and understanding of art, 
music, and literature. It would be worth while to 
inquire into the extent to which grades in courses that 


deal specitically with world problems, scientific devel- 
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opments, and appreciations of the arts measure factors 
other than knowledge and skill. Instructional and 
evaluative procedures that emphasize knowledge and 
skill to the exclusion of application sueceed in de- 
stroying interest and appreciation. Likewise tests that 
deal solely with factual detail tend to cause this. 
Summary.—lf there are major objectives of gen- 
eral education such as those deseribed, it would seem 
logical that some method of appraising student prog- 
ress toward their attainment should be developed and 


that provision be made in the record system to record, 


progress and status. This may mean a drastic re- 
organization of the grading system, perhaps a re- 
organization of the curriculum. Only by having evi- 
dence accumulated with respect to all the objectives 
is it possible for an institution to know how well it is 


meeting group and individual needs. 


Educational Literature Review... 





UNESCO DEVELOPMENTS AND 


ACHIEVEMENTS’ 


Srx years have passed since the birth of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation.? With well over a thousand books, reports, 
periodicals, and pamphlets put into print in several 
languages by the Paris headquarters and numerous 
other writings by private individuals all over the 
world, there is no dearth of descriptions of the ae- 
tivities of Unesco. These publications attest to some 
of the work accomplished by Unesco in its various 
lines of endeavor. Other indications of the impact 
of Unesco on “the minds of men” are somewhat more 
difficult to determine, since they do not exist in tan- 
gible or measurable form. 

Few of the substantial works on the ideas and pro- 
gram of Unesco are of unofficial origin. An unas- 
suming little book, “Lebanon: Impressions of a Unesco 
Conference,” by M. H. Hoicroft, is a record of one 
man’s experiences at the third Unesco conference in 
1948. The author, who represented New Zealand, sets 
down interesting observations about differences in na- 
tional temperament and ways of action and the per- 
sonalities of the delegates. If this is not a penetra- 

1 For earlier literature, see W. W. Brickman, ‘‘ Uneseo,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, 70: 1965-202, September 24, 1949. 
For references to articles containing discussions of re- 
lated writings, see the first footnote in W. W. Brickman, 
‘«Tnternational Aspects of Education,’’ SCHOOL AND So- 
CIETY, 76: 198-203, September 27, 1952. 

2 The historical events leading to the establishment of 
Unesco and the developments of the first three years of 
the organization are satisfactorily presented in J. E. 
Harley, ‘‘ Documentary Textbook on the United Nations’’ 
(second edition, Los Angeles, Center for International 
Understanding, 1950), pp. 192-275. 


By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
ting analysis of what takes place at an international 
educational conference, it is at least a compilation of 
colorful details and trivia. 

What young people should know and do about 
Unesco is the theme of “Youth and Unesco,” a well- 
illustrated pamphlet prepared by three young men 
representing the American Association of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs (Hal L. Dean), the U. S. Na- 
tional Student Association (Robert S. Smith), and 
the Youth Division of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly (Donald F. Sullivan). Much factual de- 
tail on Unesco is compressed within small space, but 
the main stress is on how American youth ean ad- 
vance the ideals advocated by the international or- 
ganization. A bibliography would have made this 
booklet even more useful to the young readers, 

Probably the best guide to the first of the three 
elements in Unesco, as of 1950 at least, is a special 
the Harvard Educational Review entitled 
Work in This is a unique 
collection of 15 contributions by such specialists in 


issue of 
“Unesco’s Education.” 
international education as Howard E. Wilson, Wil- 
liam G, Carr, and I. James Quillen, The symposium 
is a comprehensive appreciation, critique, and reposi- 
tory of constructive recommendations regarding all 
phases of Unesco’s educational program. One specific 
point of criticism is the grant of funds to the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education. Of special signifieance 
is Henry W. Holmes’s evaluation of Uneseo’s eduea- 
tional publications, the only article of its kind known 


to this writer. It would seem advisable to produce 
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such an issue every second year so as to keep the pro- 
fessional public alert to the progress and problems 
of Uneseo. 

Neither in the foregoing nor in Theodore Bester- 
man’s “Unesco: Peace in the Minds of Men” is the 
genesis of Uneseo adequately sketched. Written by 
the former head of the Department of Exchange of 
Information, the latter is presented as “the first book 
written about Uneseo” and 


to be an impartial ex- 


position of its work.” By stretching the point, both 
claims can be admitted. The volume is, for the most 
part, a descriptive analysis of the organization and 
functions of Unesco, with some critical comment. 
3esterman is frank with regard to the organization’s 
difficulties and shortcomings, especially those traceable 
to the lack of sufficient finances and the pressures in 
making appointments. The bibliographies are plenti- 
ful and the Unesco constitution is given in full. A 
detailed organization chart, a chronological table, and 
more representative photographs would have been 
desirable adjunets to this enlightening book. 

A realistic and detailed account of the operations of 
Unesco from within is given in “Program-Making in 
Unesco: 1946-1951,” by Charles S. Ascher, chairman 
of the department of political science, Brooklyn Col- 
lormerly executive officer for program in the 
of the Director-General, the author has pre- 


lege. 

Office 
pared a thoroughly documented study of an impor- 
tant phase of the history of Unesco. Here is a clear 
explanation of how the organization planned its work 
in the first years of its existence. The style is often 
refreshingly informal, with considerable attention to 
sidelights, the author’s own role, and biographical 
data about the major personalities involved in pro- 
gram making. In spite of an oeceasional omission 
(Deputy Director-General John W. Taylor) or fuzzy 
fact (p. 57), this is as satisfactory a study as one 
might expect at this time. 
however. 

Without doubt, “War and the Minds of Men,” by 
Frederick S. Dunn, at the time of writing, of the Yale 
Institute of International Relations, is a basie and 
important contribution toward the better understand- 
ing of the fundamental assumption of Uneseo. Writ- 
ten under the auspices of the Council on Foreign Re- 


Its price is excessive, 


lations, this brief volume draws upon the researches 
in social psychology to evaluate the principle that 
wars are preventable by modifying the minds of men. 
Dr. Dunn does not deny the importance of the old- 
fashioned procedures of international political rela- 
tions as the approach to conflicts among countries. 
He does feel, however, that the noneoercive methods, 
such as persuasion by rational argument, will in time 
dissolve some of the international tensions. As he sees 
it, Uneseo must be on the side of the democracies in 
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the current two-world struggle, since there will be 
no place for such an organization in a slave society. 
The book contains many ideas worth pondering. 

The vast variety of publications released by Unesco 
during the past half-dozen years will make extensive 
comment impossible in this article. The best that can 
be done is to call attention to the broad sweep and to 
discuss some of the major volumes, reports, and series 
of bulletins. 

The thoroughgoing student will want to be familiar 
with the “Records of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientifie and Cultural 
Organization,” a report of what took place at the 
annual (now biennial) general conference. For most 
years this report consists of three volumes, a lengthy 
one of proceedings and two short ones of resolutions 


and reports of member states. Fortunately, the pro- 


ceedings inelude only the major speeches in full, with 


the rest briefly summarized. 

Two series of annual reports are available on the 
work of Unesco. The “Report to the United Nations” 
is a review of the year’s progress and a statement of 
the next year’s budget. The “Report of the Director 
General on the Activities of the Organization,” a docu- 
ment which is submitted to the general conference of 
Unesco, covers more or less the same ground in a more 
personalized style. Why, then, go to the expense of 
publishing two duplicating reports every year? Full 
details on finance may be found in the annual “Budget 
Estimates for the Financial Year.” This publication, 
like the preceding report, is prepared for submission 
to the general conference. 

A reference work of value for the understanding 
of the problems and procedures involved in disseminat- 
ing the ideas of Unesco among the people of the 
various nations is the “Handbook of National Com- 
missions” (1951). The constitutions and personnel of 
the national commissions appear for most of the 
countries associated with Unesco. Future editions will 
have to supply more adequate information for some 
countries (e.g., Peru). 

It is understandable that the work of Unesco must 
be presented in terms that may be comprehended by 
laymen of reasonable intelligence. “Unesco: A World 
Programme” (1949) is such a guide to the activities 
of the organization. Written in a style of average 
newspaper difficulty, the pamphlet does not talk down 
tothe reader. A more elaborate source of information, 
apparently prepared for persons with professional 
interest, is the series of seven pamphlets under the 
title, “Uneseo and Its Programme,” all but the last 
two of which appeared in 1950. In addition to the 
general statements on the aims and program for 1950, 
these booklets take up relation of Unesco to the 
Economie and Social Council, technical assistance, the 
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UN statement on race, the production of improved 
history textbooks, and the teaching of geography for 
international understanding. The two last-named 
themes summarize the proceedings of the international 
seminars at Brussels and Montreal, respectively. 

Each of the three basie elements in Unesco, and 
others related thereto, is presented by numerous pub- 
lished writings. In the area of education, the best 
known series are probably the “Monographs on Fun- 
damental Edueation,” the “Studies on Compulsory 
Education,” and “Towards World Understanding.” 
The last-named is made up of nine pamphlets (1949- 
51), eight of which resulted from Unesco’s interna- 
tional seminars on teaching about the UN, education 
for worldmindedness, teacher, child psychology, and 
the teaching of geography and history. The ninth is 
an annotated bibliography of 550 references in several 
languages on the UN and its specialized agencies; the 
aims, principles, methods, and materials for education 
for international understanding; and reading material 
for young people. While far from complete with 
respect to writings on international education, it is 
sufficiently representative and comprehensive to be 
serviceable. The pamphlets carry a note that they are 
“in no way an official expression of the views of 
Unesco.” Taking into consideration the fact that they 
reflect the opinions of individual members of the 
international seminars, it is quite in order to insist 
that Unesco does not necessarily advocate the ideas 
in the booklets. 

The series on compulsory education (1951) consists 
of eight monographs on the problems involved in pro- 
viding free and universal school facilities in various 
countries. Students of this subject have here an op- 
portunity to compare policies and practices in Great 
Britian, France, and Australia with those in Ecuador, 
Iraq, and Thailand. While all of these include his- 
torical background and pertinent statistical data, they 
reveal some differences in degree of thoroughness. 
Special note should be taken of two studies, I. L. 
Kandel’s account of what some nations are doing to 
raise the school-leaving age and a summary in tabular 
form of the relation of child labor to compulsory 
education in countries throughout the world. The 
series as a whole is a fine example of a type of out- 
standing work by Unesco which has not been per- 
formed under any other auspices. 

Also of significance is the group of publications 
(1949-51) entitled, “Monographs on Fundamental 
Education.” These five booklets offer basie informa- 
tion on a highly publicized project which has aroused 
much popular interest. Specifically, they deal with 
the aims and program of fundamental education, the 
Cultural Mission Program in Mexico, co-operatives as 
media of fundamental education, the pilot project to 
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combat illiteracy in the Marbial Valley in Haiti, and 
All 
Here 


an experiment in visual education in West China. 
are appropriately and instructively illustrated. 
is another area where Unesco is performing services 
which more than justify its schedule of operations. 
The comparative significance or quality of the series, 
“Oceasional Papers in Education” (1949-52) should 
not be judged on the basis of the photo-offset form in 
Prepared under the auspices of 


which it is issued. 
Uneseo’s Education Clearing House, this group of 
reports covers such topies as illiteracy, adult education, 


the teaching of elementary reading, conservation edu- 
sation, preservation and development of indigenous 
arts, health education, museums, and compulsory edu- 
Of particular usefulness is the annotated 
bibliography on literacy education (1950). The entire 
series, which is closely correlated with the major pro- 
jects of Unesco, is available gratis upon application to 


eation. 


aris headquarters. 

Still another series is produced jointly by Unesco 
and the International Bureau of Education in Geneva. 
The “Proceedings and Recommendations” of the 
annual international conferences on publie education 
contain summaries of the agenda and texts of the 
reports and recommendations. A recapitulation of 
these recommendations appears conveniently in a single 
publication, “International Conferences on Publie 
Edueation: Collected Recommendations, 1934-1950.” 
The subjects considered by these conferences are fur- 
ther developed in special monographs containing gen- 
eral surveys followed by information from the several 
national ministries of education. Thus, there are 
factual overviews of the teaching of reading and 
elementary science, the training of primary teachers, 
the current status of school meals and clothing, and 
the prolongation of compulsory education in many 
areas of the world. Brief and uncritical as some of 
these reports are, they are interesting, informative, 
and useful to some degree for purposes of comparison. 
Not as valuable is the “Internatioinal Yearbook of 
Edueation,” a compilation of short items of frequently 
unrelated information about some aspects of education 
These yearbooks are too superfi- 
cial to serve as reference sources. There does not seem 
to be any valid reason why, with the availability of the 
excellent yearbooks of the University of London Insti- 
tute of Education and with the quality of the year- 
books edited by I. L. Kandel fresh in mind, 
mouselike efforts continue to be published. The policy 
of contributing a portion of Uneseco’s slender budget 
to these superfluous yearbooks should be re-examined. 


in many countries. 


these 


The revision of textbooks, especially those of history, 
is a problem which has been given much attention by 
Unesco. One substantial contribution along these lines 
is “A Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks 
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and Teaching Materials as Aids to International Un- 
derstanding,” a study of the previous efforts at text- 
book revision on an international scale and of the de- 
sirable approaches to current textbook improvement. 
I1ow such a program was carried out successfully in 
one geographical area is recounted by Haakon Vigan- 
der in “Mutual Revision of History Textbooks in the 
Nordie Countries” (1950). 
of the work of the famed Norden Association in regard 
to the removal of offensive statements from textbooks, 


This is an inspiring report 


Mr. Vigander, a Norwegian, analyzes the problem 
realistically and indicates how the Scandinavian coun- 
tries arrived at a satisfactory solution, one which might 
Students of this 


phase of international education will profit by the 


serve as a model to other nations. 


polyglot bibliography. 

The series, “Problems in Education,” presents ex- 
tensive and specific discussions of basic questions of 
“Adult Education: Cur- 
(1949) is a symposium 


universal scope and interest. 
Trends and Practices” 
thoughtful English, 
French, Canadian, and American specialists. ‘“War- 
Handicapped Children” (1950), by Thérése Brosse, is 


rent 


with essays by distinguished 


a weighty report on the adverse effect of World War 
II on the minds, bodies, and souls of multitudes of 
“Vagrant Children” (1951) eon- 
sists of depressing accounts of juvenile delinquency in 
In addition to the last 
two booklets, Unesco has produced a number of other 


Kuropean children, 
several European countries. 


brief surveys dealing with the problems of reconstruct- 
ing individuals and institutions in the postwar world. 
Among these are the following: Elisabeth Rotten’s 
“Children, War’s Victims,” “Homeless Children,” the 
illustrated “Children of Europe,” “Operation TICER,” 
and Willy Begert’s “Organizing International Volun- 
tary Work Camps,” all published in 1949; and “Chil- 
dren’s Communities, a Way of Life for War’s Victims” 
and “Report on the Effectiveness of the Reconstrue- 
tion Programme, 1947-1948-1949,” published in 1950. 
With 


institutions, Unesco issued during 1949 the second vol- 


reference to the rehabilitation of edueational 


ume of its indispensable “Book of Needs,” as well as 
special brochures, “Libraries in Need,” by Joseph A. 
Barry in English and by Suzanne Briet in French; 
“Science Museums in Need,” by Francoise Girard; 
“Art Museums in Need,” by Jean Leymarie; and 
“Science Laboratories in Need,” by Robert Legris. 
The teaching of science has also benefited from the 
“Inventories of Apparatus and Materials for Teaching 
(three 1950-51). 
These lists of teaching media cover instruction on all 


Science” volumes in five parts, 
levels, from the primary to the technical college, and 
are designed to help the science programs not only in 
war-damaged countries but also in underdeveloped 


areas, 
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The extent to which Unesco has explored the field of 
communications may be determined from a quick over- 
view of the scope of its publications. The series, 
“Press Film and Radio in the World Today,” contains 
ten parts published in 1949 and 1950: “The Use of Mo- 
bile Cinema and Radio Vans in Fundamental Educa- 
tion,” a technical manual; Maurice Gorham’s “Train- 
ing for Radio,” a description of programs for the pro- 
fessional improvement of radio personnel; J. Grenfell 
Williams’s “Radio in Fundamental Education in Unde- 
veloped Areas,” an analysis of aims and procedures in 
16 territories; Jean Lods’s “Professional Training of 
Film Technicians,” a summary of practices in 11 coun- 
tries with a bibliography on many aspects of the 
cinema; Fernand Terrou and Lucien Solal’s “Legisla- 
tion for Press, Film and Radio,” an important source 
book presenting a comparative analysis of the major 
regulations affecting the mass media of information; 
Claude Mercier’s “Low-Cost Radio Reception,” a tech- 
nical study of the problems of collective and individual 
listening which is useful for countries not yet employ- 
ing radio in education; Robert W. Desmond’s “Profes- 
sional Training of Journalists,” a survey of current 
methods and curricula; Roger Clausse’s “Education by 
Radio: School Broadcasting,” an examination of the 
organization and advantages and disadvantages of 
school broadcasting services; “The Problem of News- 
print and Other Printing Paper,” a review of the prob- 
lems of production and distribution; and “The Film 
Industry in Six European Countries,” a compilation 
of data for comparative purposes. “Press, Film, 
Radio,” the annual report of Unesco’s Commission on 
Technieal Needs, contains current information on news 
agencies, press, film and radio organizations in various 
countries. The volume for 1950, issued in 1951, is a 
600-page, encyclopedic reference work offering facts 
and figures on educational films and radio and on the 


professional training of journalists and film and radio 
Other multinational sur- 


technicians in 44 countries. 
veys in the area of communications are “Broadcasting 
to Schools” (1949), a summation of responses to a 
questionnaire on all phases of radio in education; 
“World Communications: Press, Radio, Film, Televi- 
sion” (1950), a tabular report of universal scope; and 
Peter Baechlin and Maurice Muller-Strauss’ “News- 
reels Across the World” (1952), a presentation of 
numerous tables, graphs, and illustrations on the pro- 
duction, distribution, exhibition, and content of these 
films. Finally, there are two international catalogues, 
“Films on Art” (1949) and “Child Welfare Films” 
(1950), which are of exceptional reference value. 
Only very brief mention ean be made of the many 
miscellaneous items released by Unesco. The “Sum- 
mary Report of the International Conference on Adult 
Education” (Elsinore, Denmark, 1949) is made up of 
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significant suggestions for advancing postscholastic 
learning. “Education for Librarianship” (1949), by 
J. Periam Danton, is a short but nonetheless substan- 
tial treatment of the basic phases of preparing librari- 
ans. Cyril O. Houle’s “Libraries in Adult and Funda- 
mental Education” (1951), a report of the Malmo, 
Sweden, Seminar in 1950, stresses audio-visual pro- 
cedures and the organization of library services in un- 
derdeveloped regions. These two and the following 
comprise the series “Publie Library Manuals”: Lionel 
R. MeColvin’s “Public Library Extension” (1950), the 
techniques for making the libraries as wide a clientele 
as possible; and “Adult Education Activities for 
Public Libraries” (1950), by Carl Thomsen and others, 
a descriptive analysis of educational work done by 
libraries in Denmark, the United Kingdom, and the 
U. S. A. Another group of pamphlets, “The Race 
Question in Modern Science” (1951), sums up in semi- 
popular form what the various sciences have to say 
about racial prejudice. These five essays prepared by 
experts from the U. S., Mexico, and France, should 
help dispel erroneous beliefs about the dangerous doe- 
In this connection, Ashley 


trine of racial superiority. 
Montagu’s unofficial “Statement on Race,” an interpre- 


tation of the Unesco “Statement by Experts on Race 
This 


starts with the background of the statement, proceeds 


Problems,” deserves special mention. volume 
to analyze each paragraph with reference to the scien- 
tific knowledge on the subject, and supplies appro- 
priate documentation, the text of the UN’s Declaration 
of Human Rights, and an annotated bibliography on 
race. “Trade Barriers to Knowledge” (1951) is a 
compilation of laws in 43 countries respecting the im- 
portation of educational, scientific, and cultural mate- 
rials. What Unesco is accomplishing in overcoming 
obstacles to the spread of knowledge is adequately dis- 
cussed in “Learn and Live” (1951), a résumé of the 
Patzcuaro project in Mexico; “The Field Scientific 
Liaison Work of Unesco” (1949), a report on the pro- 
motion of international scientific co-operation; and the 
Reports of the Missions to Thailand and to the Philip- 
pines, which contain analyses of the salient educational 
Also not 
to be overlooked are the anniversary publications in 


problems and recommend suitable changes. 


honor of the great literary men, Goethe, Pushkin, and 
Nabuco. Finally, special note must be taken of “Con- 
temporary Political Science,” a tome which is com- 
posed of papers on the methodology of political in- 
stitutions, public opinion, and international relations 
in many countries. Several writers address themselves 
to the problems of organizing teaching and research in 
political science. 

In the realm of reference books, Unesco is for the 
most part doing splendid work. It continues to issue 


the annual “Study Abroad” with its summer supple- 
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mentary section. This source gives the best available 
guidance about fellowships, scholarships, and eduea- 
tional exchange opportunities. The richness of the in- 
formation in the “Directory of International Scientific 
Organizations” (1950) is barely hinted at in the title. 
J. E. Interlingual 
Scientifie and (1951) 
thoroughly painstaking work and indispensable for the 
“A Selected Inventory 
(1951) in the 


sciences’ is not only of service because of the deserip- 


Holmstrom’s “Bibliography of 
Technical Dictionaries” is a 
international research worker. 
of Periodical Publications” social 
tions of the chief abstracting services and indexes in 
this field, but also on account of the exposition of the 
processes whereby documentation might be improved. 
Likewise of special value are the various catalogues of 
color reproductions of paintings and of musical re- 
cordings. Of unique importance is the “Index Trans- 
lationum,” an international bibliography which Unesco 
fortunately decided to continue publishing periodically. 

In the field of education, Uneseo has prepared 
several works of reference. The draft edition of the 
“International Directory of Adult Education” (1950) 
represents an excellent effort toward an eneyclopedie 
coverage of the background, organization, administra- 
tion, and facilities for adult schooling in many nations. 
Another good beginning is the “Preliminary Report on 

Education” (1951), 
1930 to 1950 on the 


number of schools, teachers, and pupils, together with 


Statistics on Primary School 
which contains figures from 


other pertinent data, in 141 countries and territories. 
It is unfortunate, however, that the 1951 edition of the 
“World Handbook of Edueational Organization and 
Statistics,” published in 1952, cannot be accorded simi- 
The intent was laudable, but the execution 
The handbook 
contains information on school organization and ad- 


lar praise. 
is woefully below Unesco standards. 


ministration, legal basis for edueation, biblographies 
nations. These 


were derived from ministries of education, national 


and selected statistics for 57 data 
commissions for Uneseo, and “printed sources.” It 
that the this handbook had 
difficulty in following this 


worth-while project, as may be judged from the 


is true compilers of 


considerable through 


introductory essay on comparative education and 


international educational statistics. Yet, there would 
seem to be no justification, in view of the availability 
of published materials, for the total omission of Ger- 
many, Pakistan, and Israel and for the lack of infor- 
mation on education in Austria, Norway, Poland, and 
Spain (though some statistics are given). Compared 
to the treatment of edueation in Luxembourg, Kuwait, 
and the Philippines, that of Czechoslovakia is most 

3On November 6, 1952, The New York Times reported 
the publication of Unesco’s ‘‘Theses in the Social Sei- 
ences,’’ an international list of. 3,200 unpublished doe- 
toral theses, 1940-1950. 
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unsatisfactory. In general, most descriptions are too 
abbreviated and superficial. Some of the bibliogra- 
phies are excellent, as are the glossary of terms in sev- 
eral languages and the index. The question is, Why 
rush into print? Unless Unesco ean produce a refer- 
ence work of the order of M. M. Chambers’ “Univer- 
sities of the World outside U. S. A.” (1950), it would 
seem that it has no business in spending its searce 
funds on projects which duplicate available materials, 
and poorly at that, and which ean best be done by pri- 
vate organizations. It is to be hoped that, in the event 
a second edition is contemplated, the editors of this 
overpriced handbook reconsider the advisability of this 
project, at any rate in its present form. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to more than 
merely enumerate the periodicals issued by Unesco: 
Copyright Bulletin Official Bulletin, Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries, International Social Science Bulletin, 
Courier, Education Abstracts (formerly Fundamen- 
tal Education Abstracts). Fundamental and Adult 
Education (formerly F'undamental Education), Mu- 
seum, and Impact of Science on Society. Similarly 
there will be no opportunity at present to dis- 
S. National Com- 
mission for Uneseo (e.g., “The Uneseo Story,” “The 
Treatment of International School 
History Textbooks in the United States,” etc.), or 
the symposia published for Unesco by commercial 
firms (e.g., “Freedom and Culture’ and “Human 
Rights”). It should be clear by now that the scope of 
Unesco’s indeed and that much 
worth-while work is being accomplished. Even the 
most confirmed skeptie must admit that the pitifully 


cuss the contributions by the U. 


Agencies in 


activities is broad 


Events 
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petty budget of Unesco is yielding good returns. But 
what about the critic? He may either be of the benev- 
olent and understanding type, like Charles S. Ascher 
or Richard B. Ballou, or he may be the ignorant and 
irresponsible denunciator who wishes to destroy Unesco 
on the basis of a few misunderstood statements torn 
out of context. The latter critic has been having his 
way of late. It is the duty of educators to convince the 
publie that the current attacks on Unesco are founded, 
at best, on a lack of awareness of this international 
organization’s program for peace and education. 
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ARMY RECRUITING AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 

FREQUENT references have been made in this column 
to the fact that the results of the great national sur- 
vey of education were ignored. The compilation of data 
on the educational status of draftees for service in the 
Armed Forces in World War II was, in fact, one of 
the most thoroughgoing investigations of its eduea- 
tional system that the country has had. The investi- 
gation is still going on in the induction of recruits, 
but on a much smaller scale. 

The full statement on the subject will be found 
The significant points 


elsewhere in these columns. 


are cited here. 


Recruits . . . find that as a prerequisite to their mili- 
tary training the three R’s are a lot more important than 
the ability to distinguish their left foot from the right. 

With draft laws in effect throughout the United States, 
the Army is discovering that a considerable number of 


personnel have been brought into the service who are 
unable to absorb military training because of their inabil- 
ity to read and write English and to do simple arithmeti- 
cal problems. 


Granted that some of the recruits are recent arrivals 
in this country, the fact still remains that there is 
a discrepancy somewhere between the claims so often 
made in recent times, that the three R’s are better 
taught than ever before and that the results achieved 
are better, and the factual data accumulated about 
recruits to the Armed Forces for nearly ten years. 
It is not enough to maintain that the schools are not 
intended to prepare boys for military service or that 
there are other things besides the three R’s that re- 
quire attention in the schools. There is an issue that 
needs to be faced frankly and honestly.—I. L. K. 


THE THREE R’S IN THE ARMY 
Tue following report, received from James S. Miles, 
Major Infantry, Publie Relations Officer, Headquar- 
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ters, Fort Lee (Va.), is of more than passing interest. 


Recruits being inducted into the Army at the Quarter- 
master Center, Fort Lee, find that as a prerequisite to 
their military training the three R’s are a lot more im- 
portant than the ability to distinguish their left foot 
from the right. 

With draft laws in effect throughout the United States, 
the Army is discovering that a considerable number of 
personnel have been brought into the service who are un- 
able to absorb military training because of their inability 
to read and write English and to do simple arithmetical 
Illiteracy is not the only problem the Army 

Many of the new recruits have just recently 


problems, 
has to face. 
arrived from foreign countries and have little or no 
knowledge of the English language. 

For these and for those men who have not had the 
opportunity for a formal education, or who have not 
taken advantage of that opportunity, the Army’s Infor- 
mation and Education Section has instituted a basis edu- 
cation program, designed to relieve this condition. At 
Fort Lee the Information and Education Office conducts 
on-duty classes enabling these men to meet the Army’s 
minimum educational requirements. 

Classes are held either morning or afternoon, Mondays 
through Fridays, for a period of four hours a day over 
a period of 25 days. At the end of this time the students 
take a United States Armed Forces Institute examination 
that covers their period of instruction. At the successful 
completion of the course the recruits are awarded a cer- 
tificate and appropriate entry is made in their military 
record. 

When instructors are confident that individual students 
will make sufficient progress to justify additional instrue- 
tional time, these individuals may be returned to classes 
for additional class work as may be necessary to meet the 
Army’s minimum educational requirement. 

Only top instructors are selected to give the instruction 
in the basie subjects—reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Instructors are all state-certified teachers and experienced 
in adult educational problems. 

Some idea ef the vastness of this program may be 
grasped from the statistics of an experimental period of 
this type of education conducted at Fort Lee from April 
1 to October 13, 1952. 

More than 900 recruits were given an elementary-knowl- 
edge examination, and of that number, 459, approximately 
half, failed to pass the test. After 100 hours of instruc- 
tion, 391 students were tested. Of this total, 255, or 
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65.2 per cent, passed; 136, or 34.8 per cent, failed. 

An additional 68 students were given 200 hours of in- 
struction and then tested. Of these, 42, or 61.7 per cent, 
successfully completed the examination, while 26, or 38.3 
per cent, failed. The 26 who failed the course were de- 
clared ineducable and will probably be released from the 
Army under a general discharge. 

An over-all figure on the experimental group reveals 
that, of the 459 tested originally, 64.7 per cent passed the 
course and 35.3 per cent failed. 


MUSEUMS FOR RURAL AREAS— 
THE “ARTMOBILE” 


A NEW program is under way to provide art ex- 
hibits for rural and semirural schools. Every school 
can have a museum on its own playground, according 
to an announcement from the New York State Art 
Teachers Association, which is sponsoring action to 
start an “artmobile” to serve the schools of the state. 

The plan for the “pilot operation” was proposed 
by two art-trained, experienced, long-time believers in 
mobile art services, George Kimak, museum-trained 
art instructor at Baldwinsville (N. Y.) Academy and 
Central School, and Barbara Chapin, director of 
“Carnival Caravan,” Wellsville (N. Y.). The plan 
involves close co-operation with the schools themselves 
so that the exhibit will be integrated with various 
courses, and supplementary materials will bind the 
visiting show to the regular curriculum. 

Provision is also made for some experimental work 
with communities, looking ahead to the time when 
mobile service can be made available on a community- 
wide basis. 

The school unit is to be administered by ATA, with 
a committee of teachers handling selection and work- 
ing out course integrations. Support has been as- 
sured by a great many professional groups, museums, 
schools, and individuals. The New York State divi- 
sion of the American Association of University Women 
and the Sculpture Center, to name but two of many, 
give indication of the quality of that support. Further 
information is available from the New York State Art 
Teachers Association, 21 Harrison Avenue, Glens 


Falls, N. Y. 





Notes and News 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


William Clement Gaige, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Claremont (Calif.), assumed new duties, No- 
vember 3, as president, Rhode Island College of 
Edueation (Providence 8), succeeding the late Lucius 
D. Whipple, whose death was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, May 3. 


John W. Pence, whose appointment as acting presi- 
dent, Fairmont (W. Va.) State College, was reported 
in ScHooL aNnD Soctety, June 28, has been named 
president, succeeding George H. Hand, whose ap- 
pointment as professor of economies and executive 
assistant to the president, Southern Illinois University 
(Carbondale), was also reported in these columns, 
June 28. 
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Francis William Roys, dean of engineering, Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, has been named 
acting president to serve until a successor to the late 
Wat Tyler Ciuverius can be selected. Admiral Cluv- 
erius died on October 28 at the age of seventy-seven 
years. 


Willa B. Player, co-ordinator of instruction, Bennett 
College (Greensboro, N. Car.), has been given the 
title, vice-president in charge of the educational pro- 
gram, in recognition of her “long and effective service 
in the college and her part in developing the fune- 
tional program.” 


John C. Villaume, acting dean of the faculty, Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools (Scranton, Pa.), has 
been named dean, sueceeding Admiral George S. 
Bryan who resigned in 1951. Mr. Villaume, who has 
served as director of the high-school department, dean 
of the business schools, and director of service since 
1946, had held the acting deanship since the resigna- 
tion of Admiral Bryan. 


William Clements Warren, professor of law, Colum- 
bia University, has been appointed acting dean of the 
Law School to serve until a successor to Young Berry- 
man Smith ean be named. Dean Smith has resigned 
from administrative duties after 25 years of service to 


devote his time to teaching and research, 


Milton J. Schlagenhauf, director of admissions, 
Northeastern University (Boston 15), assumed duties, 
November 24, as director of public relations and de- 
velopment for the university. Gilbert C. Garland, 
formerly dean, Larson College (New Haven, Conn.), 


has succeeded Mr. Schlagenhauf. 


The Reverend Arthur A. Clarke, S.J., dean, School 
of Business Administration, St. Peter’s College (Jer- 
sey City, N. J.), has been named director of a new 
program in adult edueation that will be initiated on 
January 27, 1953. The program, open to men and 
women, will provide 12 courses covering a wide range 


of interests and needs. 

Basil G. Skalkeas has been appointed director of 
research, Research Foundation, Lowell (Mass.) Tex- 
tile Institute. 
in the department of cotton yarns and knitting, has 


John A. Goodwin, assistant professor 


been named acting head of the department to serve 
until a successor to Gilbert R. Merrill can be selected. 
Mr. Merrill, who has resigned from administrative 
after 25 
teaching and will serve the department in an advisory 


duties years of service, will continue his 


capacity. 


Everett C. Hughes, professor of sociology, the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, has been appointed chairman of 


the department to succeed Ernest Watson Burgess, 


professor emeritus of sociology. 
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Denis William Brogen, professor of political science, 
Cambridge University, whose appointment as Walker 
Ames Professor of Political Science for the fall se- 
mester in the University of Washington (Seattle 5) 
was reported in ScHooL aNnp Society, April 5, has 
been appointed to a visiting professorship in Harvard 
University for the 1953 summer session. Professor 
Brogan will give a course in contemporary English 
history and one in American government. 


Ely Mencher, formerly senior field and research 
geologist for the Socony Vacuum Oil Company of 
Venezuela, has been appointed associate professor of 
geology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. John 
Jewkes, professor of economie organization, Oxford 
University, is holding a visiting professorship for a 
month, beginning November 24. 

Norman James and David D. Mercer have been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Washington College (Chester- 
town, Md.), Mr. James, as assistant professor of 
English; Mr. Mercer, assistant professor of economics. 

The Reverend Lloyd. E. Lauersen, president, Luther 
College (Wahoo, Nebr.), has resigned atter 11 years 
of service and will assume new duties in January, 
1953, as pastor of the Gloria Dei Lutheran Church, 
Duluth (Minn.). 


Recent Deaths 

Warren Gookin Waterman, retired chairman of the 
department of Northwestern University 
(Evanston, Ll.), died, November 16, at the age of 
eighty years. Dr. Waterman had served as instructor 
in natural science (1896-1902) and professor of geol- 
ogy (1903-11),. Fisk University (Nashville, Tenn.) ; 
assistant professor of biology (1912-15), Knox Col- 
lege (Galesburg, Ill.); and botanist (1917-23), asso- 
ciate professor of botany (1923-33), chairman of the 
(1929-37), (1933-37), 
Northwestern University. 


botany, 


department and professor 

Edwin Grant Conklin, Henry Fairfield Osborn Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Biology, Princeton University, 
died, November 20, at the age of eighty-eight years. 
Dr. Conklin had served as professor of biology (1891— 
94), Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware) ; professor 
of zoology (1894-96), Northwestern University; pro- 
fessor of zoology (1896-1908), University of Penn- 
sylvania; and professor of biology (1908-33), Prince- 
ton University. 

Edgar Godbold, retired president, Louisiana College 
(Pineville), died, November 21, at the age of seventy- 
two years. Dr. Godbold had served as_ principal 
(1905-06), Lawrence County (Miss.) High School; 
professor of biology (1906-12), Mississippi College 
(Clinton); professor of biology (1913-18) and presi- 
dent (1942-51), Louisiana College; secretary (1919- 
23), Louisiana State Baptist Board; president (1923- 
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29), Howard Payne College (Brownwood, Tex.) ; and 
general superintendent (1929-42), Missouri Baptist 
General Association. 

Harry Clark Van Buskirk, professor emeritus of 
mathematies, California Institute of 
(Pasadena 4), died, November 21, at the age of eighty 
Mr. Van Buskirk had served the institute as 
associate professor of mathematics (1904-15), regis- 
trar (1915-35), and professor (1915-42). 


@ 

APPLEBAUM, STELLA B. ‘Working Wives and 
Mothers.’’ Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 188. Pp. 
32. Illustrated. Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38th Street, New York 16. 1952. 25 cents; quantity 
rates. 

A warm, vivid, and encouraging presentation of a timely 


and absorbing subject, says Lillian Gilbreth, of “Cheaper 
by the Dozen” fame, in a foreword. 


° 
BOSTWICK, HAROLD 8., AND 
TEN. The Practical Pedagogue: Practical Procedures 
for Shop and Classroom Teachers. Pp. 64. Mlustrated. 
School Shop Aids, Box 3216. Philadelphia 21. 1952. 
$1.65. 


A handbook for teachers. 


Technology 


years. 





SAMUEL C. GARS- 


e 

CLOUD, ROY W. Education in California: Leaders, 
Organizations, and Accomplishments of the First Hun- 
dred Years. Pp. xiv+296. Illustrated. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, Calif. 1952. $6.00. 
Written under the sponsorship of the California Teachers 
Association by a man who for 20 years had served as state 
executive secretary of the association. 


e 
Committee for Economic Development and Economic Re- 
search in College-Community Centers. Pp. 23. Illus- 
trated. Committee for Economie Development, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 1952. 


e 
CRASTER, SIR EDMUND. 


History of the Bodleian 
Library, 1845-1945. Pp. xi+372 Illustrated. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York 11. 1952. $8.50. 
Written by Bodley’s Librarian, 1931—45, this is a history 
not merely of one of the world’s greatest libraries during 
an important phase of its existence, but of a university 
department which has impinged at many points upon the 
life of the university. 

e 

“"LANAGAN, JOHN C., et al. Current Trends: 
chology in the World Emergency. Pp. 198. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 15. 1952. $4.00. 
Eight lectures under the auspices of the department of 
wsychology in the college of the university, delivered dur- 
ing February 15, 16, 1952, in the Stephen Collins Foster 
Memorial. 


Psy- 


e 
Current Issues in Higher Educa- 
Association for Higher Eduea- 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
C. 1952. $2.00; quantity rates. 
Addresses, discussion-group reports, and resolutions of the 


7th annual National Conference on Higher Education, Chi- 
cago, April 17-19, 1952. 


HORN, FRANCIS H. 
tion, 1952. Pp. 146. 
tion, NEA, 


e 

JELENKO, VICTOR. The Republic of the Schools: An 
Educational Program for Democracy. Pp. 224. Ex- 
position Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
1952. $3. 00, 
Many parents who have not found time to educate them- 
selves about citizenship may be moved to do so by reading 
this book. 
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JOLLISON, MARION. Sing a Song of Manners. Pp. 
63. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. Hart Publishing 
Company, New York 16. 1952. $2.00. 

This is based on the theory that a child is more likely to 
remember, and less apt to resent, indirect teaching through 
rhyme and humor. 

e 

Mutiny on 

by Charles Nordhoff and James Norman 

Hall. Pp. vi+332. Illustrated. Globe Book Com- 

pany, New York 10. 1952. $2.24. 

A school edition. 


the Bounty: 


e 
CHRISTIAN W., AND WILLIAM H. FOX. 
‘*Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: 
The Club Program.’ Indiana University, School of 
Education Bulletin No. 4. Vol. XXVIII. Pp. 53. 
Indiana University Bookstore, Bloomington. 1952. 
$1.00. 
e 
KAHN, LESSING A. ‘‘The Organization of Attitudes 
toward the Negro as a Function of Education.’’ Gen- 
eral and Applied Psychological Monograph No. 13. 
Vol. 65. Pp. vi+39. American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. ¢ 1952. $1.50. 
e 
LAMONT, 
$5.00. 


This seeks to give a general picture and evaluation of 
Soviet affairs, domestic and foreign. 


CORLISS. Soviet Civilization. Pp. xviii+ 
Philosophical Library, New York 16. 1952. 


LANDIS, PAUL H. Adolescence and Youth: The Proc- 
ess of Maturing. Pp. xii+461. Illustrated. MeGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York 36. 1952. $5.00. 

A second edition, the basic theory is unchanged, and the 
general outline remains the same, although the text and 
data have been revised extensively. 


LANDIS, PAUL H., AND CAROL L. STONE. ‘‘The 
Relationship of Parental Authority Patterns to Teenage 
Adjustments.’’ Institute of Agricultural Sciences Bul- 
letin No. 538. Pp. 31. Tilustrated. Washington Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 1952. 

The Rural Sociology Series on the Family, 
Sociology Series on Youth, No. 
eo 

LAW, THOMAS E. Get Out, Dr. Foaa. 
lano Publishers, 232 West Delano 
N.Y. 1952. $3.25. 

An examination of the strugegle between the “new” 
tion and the “old,” the socialistic essence of the new edu- 


cation, and the rebellion of the classroom teacher against 
the ever-increasing dictation of the “educators.” 


e 
LOVEJOY, CLARENCE E.  Lovejoy’s College Guide, 
1953-54. Pp. 246. Simon and Schuster, 1230 6th 
Avenue, New York. 1952. $1.95, paper; $2.95, cloth. 
A complete reference book to 2.049 American colleges and 
students, parents, teachers, and 


universities for use by 
guidance counselors. Enlarged and completely revised 3d 


edition. 


No. 3, and Rural 


Pp. 263. De- 
Avenue, Yonkers 5, 


educa- 


@ 

MOSIER, RICHARD D. The American Temper: Pat- 
terns of Our Intellectual Heritage. Pp. 306. Univer- 
sity of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 1952. 
$5.00. 

These thought patterns 
ent—-are the basic 
“temper” of today. 


from Puritan times to the pres- 

elements that make up the American 
® 

Second Mentor Selection. Pp. 351. 

The New American Library of World Literature, 501 

Madison Avenue, New York 22. 1952. 50 eents. 


The first selection was published in April, 1952, an edition 
of over 110,000 copies. 


New World Writing: 
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The Taming of the Nations: A 
Study of the Cultural Bases of International Policy. 
. Pp. xii+362. Macmillan Company, New York 11. 
1952. $5.00. 
In this atomic age nations must learn to tame themselves 
and to co-operate with each other or else they will perish. 
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WAHLQUIST, JOHN T., et al. 
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( The Administration of 
Public Education. Pp. viii+611. Illustrated. The 
Ronald Press, New York 10. 1952. $6.00. 

Each contributor has constantly kept in mind the need for 
practicality and realism. The student of educational ad- 
ministration will find an emphasis on helpful suggestions, 
useful illustrations, and explicit directions. 


American Rus- 


Patterns of Liberal Education in the Evening College: 
Rinehart and 


A Case Study of Nine Institutions. Pp. xiii+ 82. The 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 

940 East 58th Street, Chicago 37. 1952. $1.00. The responsibility for the future of American-Russian re- 

lations cannot be classed as intellectual amusement, for 

@ upon their character depends the immediate future of the 


ROSS, SIDNEY SCOTT. The Teacher and His Money. — 
Unpaged. The author, Mutual Fund Investments, 3070 
Hull Avenue, New York 67. 1952. Sent free upon 
request and a 3-cent stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM APPLEMAN. 
stan Relations, 1781-1947. Pp. 367. 
Company, New York 16. 1952. $3.75. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


SPER, FELIX (Editor). Modern Short Plays. Pp. 
ix +252. Illustrated. Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10. 1952. $2.00. 

The one-act plays here presented derive from outside coun- 
tries like Hungary, Spain, and Great Britain as well as 
from the United States. 


Secondary SA College 


Elementary ) University 


Unesco: What Is Race? Evidence from Scientists. Pp. 
87. Illustrated. Columbia University Press, New 
York 27. 1952. $1.00. 

This was reproduced by the department of Mass Communi- 
cations of Unesco, based on “Race and Biology,” by L. C 
Dunn, professor of zoology, Columbia University. 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper St., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 35-1223 











THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


GET OUT, DR. FOGG 


by Thomas E. Law 


The truth about our schools and those running 
them. 

A teacher organization deprived of bargaining 
rights by the N.Y.C. Bd. of Ed. as Communist- 
dominated tried to squelch this book, keep it from 
its members. 

A like organization in the Midwest tried to 
squelch it, too. 

Why? Inimical to their hopes? Are the book- 
burners still with us? Do they fear the truth? 

“TI read Get Out, Dr. Fogg in one sitting, some- 
thing very unusual for me.” (Angelo Patri) 

“Timely! Truthful! Vivid! Eye-opening! A chal- 
lenge! Every teacher, every American should read 
it.” (Frances A. Dyer) 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 

10 per cent discount from list price of $3.25 to 


workers in education, allied fields, State educa- 
tional connection. Library discount. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


Delano Publishers 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


232 W. Delano Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
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